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» affordable housing in San Francisco. 


egotiations by Homes Not Jails to acquire a 

vacant government-owned apartment building . 

received a boost in January when the San 
Francisco Board of Supervisors adopted a resolution 
supporting HNJ’s efforts. Homes Not Jails has been 
negotiating with the federal government since 
Thanksgiving when the group occupied the three-unit 
apartment for five days. 

The vacant building at 3250 17th Street in San 
Francisco is owned by the Resolution Trust 
Corporation (RTC), the federal agency formed to dis- 
pose of the real estate assets of failed Savings and 
Loans. Homes Not Jails has been stubbornly pushing 
the federal government to turn the property into afford- 

® able housing for homeless people. 
The five-day occupation set the stage for negotia- 
fe tions as the well-covered event brought the issue of 
turning vacant buildings into housing before the pub- 
@ lic and the politicians. After HNJ activists were evict- 


Not Jails marches to occupy a vacant federally owned building. 


ed by the federal government, they immediately set 
out to capitalize on the occupation. Congresswoman 
Nancy Pelosi’s office was prevailed upon to make 
calls on the group’s behalf and S.F. Supervisor Sue 
Bierman introduced a resolution sfeperiee HNJ’s 


Photo by Bill Sparks | 
acquisition of the building. 
Finally, this led to a series of productive discus 


sions with RTC and FDIC officials (the RTC was 
absorbed into the Federal Deposit Insurance § 


Oakland Law Center Fights Unjust Evictions 


by George Franklin 


“At 9 a.m., any morning of the week, you can go 
_to the Oakland courthouse and watch people get 
thrown out of their homes. The judge just bangs 
the gavel. It’s like watching the fingers of the mon- 
ster move.” -- ae Simpich, tenant’ 3 rights attorney 


ast year in Oakland, 7000 evictions occurred and 

25,000 people lost their homes. And with the Oakland 

City Council having rejected the most basic eviction 
protections in a recent vote to kill a Just Cause for Eviction 
ordinance, the situation is likely to get worse. 

Many evictions could be avoided by filing legal papers 
within a five-day deadline. Yet so intimidating is the judicial 
apparatus that most tenants never take these basic steps. 

When tenants are supported by a lawyer, more than 50 
percent win. Without representation, more than 90 percent 
lose. For lack of simple legal advice, many more people 
become homeless every day. 

A network of East Bay lawyers and activists is responding 
to this crisis by forming the Eviction Defense Center. For 
minimal cost, the EDC will help tenants file responses and, if 
necessary, challenge landlords in court. 

Fighting an eviction 

“We are on the tenants’ side,” said Hina Shah, managing 
attorney for the EDC. “We're here to help tenants fight back.” 

Shah and at least one other attorney are staffing a new 
downtown Oakland drop-in center Monday through Friday, 
from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Tenants will be able to get immediate 
legal advice, and in many cases will be able to file court 


papers the same day. bring in people who are interested in working with tenants. : cooked. 
The most important thing to know in an eviction case, said This is going to be a full-court press. It has got to be a multi- —_| It didn’t rise. 
Shah, is: “Act quickly!” Tenants have only three to five days to faceted effort. If you apply pressure in all the arenas, you're That is what they keep. The unrisen. | 
respond to landlord notices and suits, after which the court may 801g to get results.” _ The waiting. | 
issue a judgment. “It’s better to drop in earlier, on the day you Protecting tenants’ rights | Even past Judgment Day, 
receive the papers, not the last day you can file,” Shah said. What else can tenants do to protect their rights? Plan And we can’t get it back. | 
Once you file a good answer to the landlord’s suit and file ahead. “Be very detail-oriented,” Shah said. “If you request | From Eye Contact Is A Confession, | 
a jury trial demand with the court, you'll often get a good : ee picdion Lich nge Cénter' page eight | available at Cody’s and eee 4 


settlement, said EDC associate attorney Bill Simpich. 

“The reason is that landlords know that they might have 
to see one of the tenant attorneys if there is a trial,” Simpich 
explained. “Just the simple act of filing a jury trial demand 
will give most people far greater.negotiating power.” 

The key element is timing, he emphasized. “The whole 
thing can happen at the speed of light. Your papers must be 
filed within five days of the claim. Most people just don’t get 
to the courthouse on time.” 

And even if they do, they often don’t file an effective 
answer. “Filing these forms is a nightmare,” Simpich said. “It 
took me a long time to figure out how to do it. There’s no 
point in teaching everyone how to practice law. The important 
thing is to get the papers out the door on time.” 


Spirit of direct action 


The EDC is not a cure-all, Simpich cautioned. “If you 
want to prevent homelessness, this is one piece of it. But the 
sad thing is, when you are focusing just on eviction defense, 
you are struggling on behalf of people who are one step away 
from homelessness. Where you want to take it is to organize 
rent strikes or demonstrations or lawsuits or petitions, what- 
ever is appropriate. We need to do this sort of organizing in 
entire neighborhoods. The spirit of direct action is really 
called for. We are talking economic power here.” 

The EDC’s specific role, though, is to pressure the courts to 
give tenants a fair break. “We eventually want to move our 
office down right next to the courthouse — on bail-bond row,” 
Simpich said. “Maybe we’ ll set up a table in front of the court- 
house. We’ Il see how close we can get. 

“We do not want this to be seen simply as a group of 
lawyers. We want this to be a group of activists. We want to 
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| and I’m not even on welfare anymore. 
| Doesn’t matter. 
| They stop giving you money 
| but those glass doors marked “exit” 
| are lying. 
| [remember the books I always brought 
but never read. 
| Once I finished the same page 3 times. 
If I didn’t bring a book I was jealous 
| of people who did. 
| They weren t reading either. 
| I remember a child whose rag doll 
| wouldn't play with her. 
Her large mother puffed thru forms 
like riding a bicycle uphill. 
| Even the blind man hated the clock. 
| The clock was huge and hated us back, 
moving as slowly as possible. 
The guard was bored with us. 
We were bored with us. _ 
| Once some guy threw a fit 
| and we all cheered up 
because something was happening. 
| That check was food, rent, survival, 
but thinking about money in that office 
| was like trying to kiss on novocaine. 
| 


— 


| All places like that look the same. 


| And the longer we sat in those plastic chairs 


Part of me is still waiting in the welfare office | 


: the more we resembled the first sponge cake I | 
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_ People’s Park Gets a New Lease on Life 


East Bay Food Not Bombs will still be able to share 


vegetarian meals daily in People’s Park. 


by George Franklin 


he united efforts of a broad spec- 

trum of neighbors, merchants, cler- 

gy and Park activists have culmi- 
nated in the Berkeley City Council taking 
an unprecedented stand in favor of com- 
munity control of People’s Park. 

The University of California, which 
claims legal title to the land, could still 
derail the process with a unilateral move. 
But Park users and organizers expressed 
hope that the longtime vision of People’s 
Park as permanent, user-developed open 
space may at last be coming to fruition. 

In a room packed with Park supporters, 
the Berkeley City Council proposed on 
January 9 that, for the first time in its 27- 
year history, People’s Park be “managed” 
by the Park and Recreation Department, 
and that it be designated as permanent open 
space. The proposal comes at the end of a 
five-year lease under which the city and the 
UC shared responsibility for “managing” 
the Park, to no one’s satisfaction. 

The UC Regents then met on January 18 
and referred the matter to UC Berkeley 
Chancellor Tien, who appears likely to seek 
some rapprochement with the city. While 
UC is hardly ready to give up legal claims 
to the 2.3 acre site, the situation appears 
vastly more favorable than a year ago. 

The city council vote on January 9 cli- 
maxed months of wrangling between Park 
supporters, the city government and the 
UC. In mid-1995, the city had announced 
plans to cooperate with UC in leveling the 
gently-sloping central part of the Park, 
which is used for concerts and rallies, to 
construct sports facilities. The plan also 
called for evicting free food and clothing 
services from the Park. Park users and 
supporters immediately denounced the 
plan and began organizing resistance. 


A coalition of the entire community 


At the forefront of the struggle were 
members of Food Not Bombs, a large net- 
work of volunteers who have served free 
lunches in the Park for the past five years. 

“The city wanted us out of the Park,” 
said Gene Gordon, who cooks with Food 
Not Bombs. “They put that word out, it 
was in all the papers. The city had even 
signed a lease for an inside space in a 
local church. They wanted us out.” 

The situation was ripe for a rerun of 
1991, when UC’s attempts to line the Park 
with sports courts led to four days of rioting 
and more than 200 arrests, ending in a stale- 
mate that gave UC two sports courts but left 
the center of the Park open for concerts. 

But five years down the line, support 


for the Park has greatly broadened. Thanks 


to steady work by Park activists, Food Not 
Bombs and members of the religious com- 
munity, a diverse network of people is 
now speaking out against UC’s plans. 

“We organized, made. a lot of noise, 
had parades and marches and rallies,” said 
Gordon. “And we had allies, like the 
Religious Coalition. Merchants all over 


Telegraph and Shattuck Avenue signed - 


petitions saying they want an end to the 
University’s presence at People’s Park, 
and for the city to buy the Park.” 

The Berkeley Religious Coalition with 


_the Homeless played a key role in rallying 


moderate support for the Park. Frances 
Townes, founder of the Berkeley 
Ecumenical Chaplaincy to the Homeless, 
helped recruit several dozen clergy who 
are appealing to the city and the UC to 
find a peaceful solution, and to preserve 
the meal and clothing services at the Park. 


“We wanted to see if we could be a 


bridge between the city and UC, to try to 
be peacemakers,” said Townes. She wants 


Supervisors Vote To Support Homes Not Jails 


from page one 


Corporation on January 1, 1996.) 

One Washington official noted that he 
felt obliged to talk after so many “calls 
from reporters, members of Congress and 
the local government.” HNJ continues to 
feel optimistic about these ongoing dis- 
cussions since the government has not 
fallen back on excuses but has instead 
looked for ways to accomplish turning the 
building into affordable housing. 


a a aaa a ar ne 


A key part of HNJ’s strategy was to 
involve as much public support as possi- 
ble; to this end, Supervisor Bierman intro- 


duced a resolution before the Board of | 


Supervisors. The measure endorsed HNJ’s 
negotiations and asked the federal govern- 
ment to turn the property into affordable 
housing. The resolution read, in part: 
“There are over 12,000 people who are 
homeless in San Francisco and just 1200 


available shelter spaces and there is inade- 


quate affordable housing. The Resolution 
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“It has never 
mattered what 
the regents want. 
The University 
doesn’t own the 
park. They 
owned a hole in 
the ground, a 
vacant lot. The 
community built 
People’s Park. 

It belongs to 
Berkeley and the 
world.” 

-- People’s Park gardener 


Lisa Stephens 


Photo by Lydia Gans 


to see a Park where everyone is welcome, 
Townes said. “I think it is a very hopeful 
situation. I feel very strongly that we have 
a role to play in the negotiations, in work- 
ing out a community-use of the Park.” 
People from all these groups spoke at 
recent council meetings and made it clear 
that they would not accept the UC’s plans 
to evict social services from the Park and 
build more sports fields. Under such 
broad-based pressure, the city took a ten- 
tative step to oppose the UC. “It was not a 


people don’t trust the city. But even if it 
was only a momentary victory, let’s savor 
that and get ready for the next moment.” 
But will UC respect the city’s stance, 
or just barrel ahead with its own plans? “I 
don’t know,” said Judy Foster of Food 
Not Bombs, who has been an integral part 


of building the pro-Park coalition. “I hope — 


our government will be brave. We have 
presented a united front. If the University 


still says no to us, well, it will be in all the’ 


papers that UC turned down the city gov- 
ernment and the mayor and everyone else. 
It isn’t like we didn’t try.” 

Foster expressed hope that, led by local 
UC officials, the University will at last 
see reason. “It isn’t in anyone’s interest to 
have a confrontation,” she said. 
“Including Chancellor Tien.” 


Free Box still unresolved 


Park supporters were appreciative of 
the city’s stance in favor of Food Not 
Bombs, and against intramural sports 
fields being built. But the thorny issue of 
the Free Clothes Box remains unresolved. 


Trust Corporation has the ability to sell or 
donate vacant housing it owns to nonprof- 
it housing developers and has never pro- 
duced any affordable housing in San 
Francisco.” 

The resolution went on to urge the 
RTC to turn the apartment at 3250 17th 
Street into affordable housing and urged 
S.F. Mayor Willie Brown and members of 
Congress to lend their support. 

Homes Not Jails is now working dili- 
gently on attempting to recruit newly 
elected Mayor Willie Brown as an active 
supporter of its efforts. So far, though, 


complete victory,” said Gordon. “A lot of — 


“It has become such a symbol of the 
struggle between the activists and the 
University,” said Townes. 

Free Box critics complain that “profes- 
sional” clothes peddlers control access to 
the box, going so far as to grab new 


clothes from the hands of donors as they 


approach the box. 
The original city proposal included 
removal of the Free Box and substitution of 


a free clothes program in a neighborhood 


church. Park supporters countered that 
while the Free Box needed attention, they 
would resist any attempt to destroy this 


~ community institution. Several coun- 


cilmembers also opposed tampering with 
the Free Box and the plan was scrapped 
before the final vote, leaving the issue open. 

“We are trying to do something pro- 
active about the Free Box,” said Foster. “I 
feel that the city council is open to work- 
ing together on the Free Box.” 

Buying People’s Park? 

In a new twist, supporters have begun 
organizing to buy the Park from UC. “IT 
think the University should turn the Park 
over to us,” said longtime Park gardener 
Lisa Stephens. “But if not, we are willing 
to buy it, even though it is already ours.” 

David Nadel, owner of Ashkenaz 
dance club and a tireless defender of the 
Park during the struggles of the 1990s, 
said, “The city council got the message 
that the people of Berkeley want to pur- 
chase the Park from the University. The 
town is tired of UC-caused riots. We need 
to move in the direction of the city or a 
land trust buying the Park.” 

Nadel and others have initiated a mer- 
chants’ petition and an international 
pledge drive toward that end. Hundreds of 
merchants from all over town have signed 
a petition calling for the city government 
to “expedite the purchase of People’s Park 
from the University.” 

Park organizers have also set up a 
“user-developed” Internet web site, help- 
ing spread the word around the globe. 
Aaron Handel, who helped set up the site, 


_ said that it already contained news and 


updates as well as vintage Park leaflets, 
articles and essays. 

City Councilmember Dona Spring 
actually made a motion on January 9 to 
have the city consider buying the Park 
from UC and turning it over to a nonprofit 
group to manage. Her proposal was with- 
drawn but Spring said that she planned to 
raise the idea again in March. 

Through all of the politicking, through 
all of the fighting, said Stephens, one fact 
remains: ; 

“Tt has never mattered what the regents 
want. The only impact the regents can have 
is whether or not we have a peaceful future. 
The University doesn’t own the park. They 
owned a hole in the ground, a vacant lot. 
The community built People’s Park. It 
belongs to Berkeley and the world.” 


Brown has failed to respond to the 
group’s letters and phone calls and has 
dodged media questions about the issue. 

HNJ is now looking at convening a 
“summit meeting” of federal officials, 
local government officials and nonprofit 
housing developers to try and nail down 
an agreement on 3250 17th Street. The 
immediate goal of the group is to have 
Mayor Brown on hand for that meeting 
with the hope that his presence will ensure 
the meeting focuses on how and when the 
vacant housing will be converted, and not 
on excuses by the federal government. 
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Sharing the Warmth, Dreaming of Justice 


by Sister Ellen Bush, cfc 


o honor the spirit of the late Rev. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 34 
congregations of the interfaith 
community distributed more than 2,000 
new blankets directly to homeless people 
on January 14. 

“Tn just the last year, 142 people died on 
the streets of San Francisco,” said the Rev. 
Louis Vitale, ofm, pastor of St. Boniface 
Church in the Tenderloin. “We are a long 
way from the dream of Rev. Martin Luther 
King. We all must take some responsibility 
to alleviate homelessness.” 

The project was called Sharing the 
Warmth, referring to the warmth of the 
actual blankets and also to the blanket of 
loving compassion shown in this outreach 
effort. The blankets were donated to 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 
to be given directly to homeless persons. 

The blanket distribution was a symbol- 
ic gesture of the commitment of members 
of Religious Witness to struggle together 
to bring about public policies which are 
just and humane, and which truly recog- 
nize the dignity of all people. 

While doing direct outreach with the 
blanket distribution, members emphasized 
the importance of working for just laws 
and compassionate policies on homeless- 
ness in San Francisco. “Martin Luther 
King spent his last days in organizing the 


people,” 


Dear Mayor Willie Brown: 


As you know, Religious Witness with Homeless 
People organized and mobilized and protested and 
prayed for an end to the misguided Matrix program 
unleashed by ex-Mayor Frank Jordan. We were over- 
joyed when both you and Roberta Achtenberg met with 
members of Religious Witness during the mayoral cam- 
paign and declared your commitment to end Matrix’s 
inhumane and unconstitutional provisions. 

We still hold out hope that homeless people will have 
a new day of justice and fair treatment during the Brown 
Administration, a new climate of acceptance, a new 
opportunity to find housing and employment. 

But we urge you to give the community a clear sign 
that this new day of fair treatment has begun. We urge 
you to act immediately to abolish the unconstitutional 
program of repression and police sweeps carried out by 
the Jordan Administration. We believe the following rec- 
ommended actions will reassure the community that you 
have upheld the commitment you made throughout the 
campaign to eliminate entirely the cruel Matrix program. 

In the view of the 2,700 members of Religious 
Witness with Homeless People, Matrix will truly have 
ended when the following steps are completed: 


1. Instruct the police to immediately stop citing, 
fining, and arresting homeless citizens for sleeping 
outdoors or covering themselves with a blanket in a 
park. More than 12,000 homeless people must compete 
for only 1,400 shelter beds in our city, thus forcing thou- 
sands to sleep outdoors due to inadequate shelter. In 
December, 1994, the U.S. Justice Department issued a 
legal brief declaring that it is a violation of the U.S. 
Constitution for the cities of San Francisco and Santa 
Ana to criminalize sleeping or camping when there is 
inadequate shelter for the homeless population. 


2. Police confiscation of the property of homeless 
people must cease. During the Jordan Administration, 
the belongings which are a homeless person’s very life- 
line to survival were routinely confiscated by the police 
and discarded in the trash. A decent city must halt such 
practices and respect the property of homeless citizens. 


3. Police sweeps and bulldozer attacks on homeless 
encampments must be halted. Matrix employed mili- 
tary-style maneuvers designed to intimidate, instill fear 
and dislocate homeless citizens. Middle-of-the-night 
police raids caused fear and trauma in the homeless com- 
munity and reduced citizens to the status of exiles. It is 
time to let our fellow citizens come home again. 


4. The police must be retrained to respect the con- 


stitutional rights of homeless people. Without retraining, 
police habits of singling out homeless citizens for harass- 


Religious Witness with Homeless People gives away blankets at S.F. City Hall. 


nation’s community to ‘walk the walk’ 
with poor people. To merely ‘talk the talk’ 
will not result in housing and jobs for poor 
declared Rev. Phil Lawson, a civil 
rights leader and member of Religious 
Witness with Homeless People. 

Over the last two years, Religious 
Witness has waged a relentless nonviolent 


Open Letter to Mayor Willie Brown: 


Is It Still Illegal to Be Homeless in S.F.? 
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and addresses the caus- 
es of homelessness. 

With a new city 
administration recently 
inaugurated, there is i 
hope of at least an | 
openness to less repres- no 
sion. But Religious i 
Witness will maintain | 
its position of standing 
in prayerful solidarity 
with the poor. Sister 
Bernie Galvin, director, ko 
said, “Mayor Willie 4 
Brown has announced the 
end of the Matrix policy. 
Religious Witness will 
carefully monitor the situ- 
ation to assure that Matrix 
has ended in deed as well 
as in word. With renewed 
hope and vigor we will 
continue our efforts to 
influence the creation of 
just policies on homeless- 
ness.” 

Meanwhile, the end of Matrix does not 
mean the end of homeless people suffer- 
ing the cold of the streets. The challenge 
remains to each one of us to Share the 
Warmth in any and every way possible. 


campaign against the oppressive Matrix 
program, which cost taxpayers $9 million 
and cost homeless people more than 
30,000 citations and arrests. The 2,700 
member interfaith organization has con- 
sistently demanded that these funds be 
directed into a humane program which 
truly meets the needs of homeless people 
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Prayer For All Life 


ment will continue. Matrix was an official attitude of prej- by Sharon Grace 


udice and hostility towards the homeless, an attitude 
which must be replaced by a new respect and tolerance. 


May those who are homeless be sheltered. 
May those who hunger be fed. 

May those who are ill be cared for. i 
May those who are lonely find love and me 
consolation. May those who oe 
grieve be rocked in the arms of God. } 
May those who would be abused and 

exploited be protected, uplifted and 

sustained. May the lost be found. 

May the captives be released. 

May those who would be tempted to 

abuse and exploit God’s children be 

protected and guided to righteous and 

humane alternatives. 

May the thirst of Earth’s children be quenched 
by the living waters of the Spirit. 

May we be nourished by the bread, 

the good brown bread, of 

true humility. i 


5. The Mandatory Direct Rent Payment Program 
must be eliminated in its entirety. Forcing GA recipi- 
ents to live in welfare hotels is an infringement on indi- 


vidual liberty, and an invitation to slum hotel owners to 
profit at the expense of the homeless community. This 
Jordan plan to sentence people to poorhouses was part 
and parcel of the Matrix program to punish the poor. 


6. City department heads and all city staff who 
serve the homeless population must agree with and 
honor the spirit of these new policies of justice and 
fairness. We agree with the Coalition on Homelessness 
that City staff who designed and implemented Jordan’s 
Matrix program and the Mandatory Direct Rent Payment 
Program must now be re-evaluated. 


7. The curfew on Golden Gate Park should be 
eliminated. Golden Gate Park never had a curfew until 
Jordan imposed it as an election-year ploy to capitalize 
on the fears and prejudices of voters. The curfew is his- 
toric in its scope and hysterical in its obsession with 
eradicating all traces of the homeless from the city. 


8. The money spent on Matrix should be re-allo- 
cated into housing, job training, mental health treatment, 
drug and alcohol programs and health care. Home Base 
estimates the total costs of Matrix at nine million dollars; 
that’s $9 million of justice denied, $9 million of housing 
delayed; $9 million of employment derailed. 


Mayor Brown, your predecessor set up a de facto seg- : 
regation policy aimed at driving homeless people out of 
select neighborhoods and business districts. This policy 
of officially mandated bigotry towards poor people will 
not end without clear orders to the police department. 

Police officers are now saying that they have heard 
through the grapevine that Matrix is over, but they also 
report hearing that the laws against sleeping outdoors 
will still be enforced. In what way has Matrix been 
ended if its single most reprehensible provision is still 
going to be enforced? And where exactly do homeless 
people sleep at night if there are only 1,400 shelter beds 
for 12,000 people, and it is still illegal for them to sleep 
outside anywhere in San Francisco? _ 

Please reassure homeless citizens and the entire com- 
munity that the long night of repression will be lifted, 
that the human tragedy of Matrix is truly over and that a 
new day is dawning for the poorest of the poor. 


Sincerely, 

Sister Bernie Galvin, cdp 

On behalf of the Steering Committee 
Religious Witness with Homeless People 


relationship between charity and 
solidarity, charity is transformed 
into “big business” and works to 
undermine the efforts of the poor 
to attain dignity and justice. 


by Timothy Nonn 


ck Department of Social Services 
(DSS) building in San Francisco is 
ringed by armed security guards; to 
enter, one must pass through a metal 
detector and then be issued a security pass. 
I had gone there to inquire about the food 
program operated with city funds by Glide 
Memorial Church. It was easy to see how 
bureaucrats can lose touch with the people 
they are required to serve. A DSS adminis- 
trator poked his head over an enormous 
mound of paperwork to admit, “Here we 
get bogged down with numbers. We talk 
about ‘meals’ rather than people.” I left his 
office convinced that the dehumanization 
of the poor begins with a pie chart. 

Back in the Tenderloin District — 
where street crime, unemployment, drug 
and alcohol addiction and homelessness 
combine to make it the most violent and 
impoverished area in the city — a line 
forms around Glide Church as hungry 
men and women wait for their first meal 
of the day. It is a painful and humiliating 
experience. A Tenderloin resident told me 
that people in line adopt a submissive 
demeanor to avoid being disciplined by 
church monitors who patrol the lines: 

“TY call it the ‘institution mentality.’ 
People that have been in jails or hospitals 
for any length of time have an institution- 
al attitude. I guess the closest thing I 
could come to describe it is the way 
slaves used to act. House slaves. Hang 
your head and shuffle on through the line 
or wherever you’re going. And try to be 
as unnoticed as possible. Because that’s 
the way they want you to act. People are a 
lot easier to handle when they just hang 
their heads and go about their business.” 

The internal exile of the urban poor, 
the underclass, is a pressing moral and 
social concern. American society is divid- 
ed by a growing social conflict that threat- 
ens to undermine our democratic way of 
life. Theologian and activist Jim Wallis 
calls it a “tale of two cities” in which the 
gulf between. the poor and the privileged 
has become a social fact that we have 
learned to tolerate, and ignore. 

At this particular moment, as welfare is 
undergoing fundamental reform, it is 
important to understand how relations 
between church and state impact the lives 
of poor people. The benevolent activity of 
Tenderloin churches — for example, feed- 
ing the poor — discloses political and 
social tensions between the church and 
the state and the privileged and impover- 
ished classes that foreshadow an era of 
social strife that will draw the country into 
a whirlpool of urban decay and violence. 

Fortunately, solutions to the urban crisis 
also are evident in places like the 
Tenderloin. The churches are not only 
responding to the needs of the poor but they 
are learning to develop pastoral strategies 
that nurture the moral agency of the poor in 
their struggle for survival and justice. 


Tensions between the Church of 
the Poor and the State 


The public is encouraged by the media 
to conclude that the urban poor are hope- 
less and helpless failures who must be 
cared for through paternalistic social wel- 
fare programs or, instead, dangerous brutes 
who must be confined to slum areas and 


Without an understanding of the 
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Poor people survive by waiting in endless meal lines. But what is the cost to their dignity? 
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prisons by a repressive police force. Local 
newspapers commonly refer to Tenderloin 
residents as “bums” and “thugs”’. 

The public is asked to support dead- 
end public policies that offer a twofold 
response to urban poverty: compassionate 
support for institutionalized charity or ter- 
rified endorsement of a bloated criminal 
justice system. But other options exist. 

A new group, Religious Witness with 
Homeless People, emerged on the San 
Francisco political horizon in 1993. When 
Mayor Frank Jordan (at the behest of 
powerful business interests) initiated the 
Matrix program to push homeless people 
off city streets, local clergy united in 
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protest of the criminalization of the poor. 


The development of this religious 
response of solidarity represents a new 
direction for the Church of the Poor that 
stands in contrast to a more traditional 
charitable response. 

Political and social tensions are reflect- 
ed in different pastoral strategies used by 
churches in the Tenderloin. I refer to these 
churches collectively as the “Church of 
the Poor.” 

The pastoral strategy of charity is 
exemplified in the Tenderloin by food 
programs at Glide United Methodist 
Memorial Church and St. Anthony’s 
Dining Room. Franciscan Father Alfred 
Boedekker founded St.-Anthony’s in 
1952, building upon a long concern at St. 
Boniface Catholic Church for the needy. 
Boedekker believed that charity offered a 
non-political option for the Church of the 
Poor. He often said, “You can’t go wrong 
giving someone a meal.” 

Within this model, the church and state 
established a familiar, but unfortunate, 
alliance to meet the needs of the poor, 
because charity — in its narrow form, as 
paternalistic benevolence — reinforces 
inequitable social relations. The privileged 
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classes actually find a common interest 
with the impoverished classes in a transfer 
of wealth that reinforces the social norms 
of the privileged. Their superiority over 
the poor is thus established through a 
“selfless” act of giving and a subsequent 
“grateful” response. Put simply, charity is 
a social mechanism that insures a continu- 
ation of inequitable social relations, and 
consequently, poverty. 

However, the pastoral strategy of char- 
ity does not preclude political activism 
that challenges the power of the state to 
undermine the rights and neglect the 
needs of the poor. Glide Church has 
numerous contracts with city and county 
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agencies to provide direct services to the 


poor. Its food distribution contract is 
$500,000 annually. Nevertheless, Glide is 
at the forefront of advocacy for the poor. 
Still, cooperation between the church 
and state to provide services to the poor 
does not necessarily lead to social justice. 
In fact, charitable care for the poor may 
help to sustain economic apartheid between 
the privileged and impoverished classes 
that makes justice more difficult to achieve. 
Charity is only a starting point. 
Liberation theologian Jon Sobrino writes: 
“In authentic solidarity the first effort to 
give aid commits a person at a deeper 
level than that of mere giving and 


becomes an ongoing process, not a contri- 


bution.” Without an understanding of the 
relationship between charity and solidari- 
ty, charity is transformed into “big busi- 
ness” and works to undermine the efforts 


- of the poor to attain dignity and justice. 


Public charity and political repression are 
often interconnected mechanisms for deal- 
ing with the poor. The poor, depending on 
whether one views them as victims of soci- 
ety or a threat to social order, elicit a 
response of either compassion or repression. 

On one hand, the church is the tradi- 


tional champion of charity. The Church of 
the Poor promotes compassion as a vehi- 
cle to deepen human solidarity and heal 
social division. The state, on the other 
hand, implements its policies through 
coercion and force. It vacillates between 
these twin poles; at times advocating wel- 
fare payments as a political necessity and, 
at other times, advocating repression of 
the poor as a political imperative. 

Today, we are witnessing a reactionary 
political swing toward the restriction or 
even the elimination of welfare rights. In 
their book, Regulating the Poor, Frances 
Piven and Richard Cloward argue that the 
state designs its poverty programs accord- 
ing to the degree of political pressure gen- 
erated by poor people and their support- 
ers. The state, ultimately, is a conservative 
institution that protects the wealth of the 
privileged classes. Justice is a privilege 
never granted by the powerful, but a pur- 
pose chosen by those who know injustice 
as an intolerable reality. 

In one period, charity may be the 
emphasis preferred by the Church of the 


Poor, while in another period a concern — 


for justice may hold sway. 

Today, given the persistence of pover- 
ty, the American church has been com- 
pelled to reexamine its public role within 
a capitalist economy. A great controversy 
has arisen in church and society as reli- 
gious leaders articulate a “preferential 
option for the poor”. (See Economic 
Justice For All, a pastoral letter released 
by the U.S. Catholic bishops in 1986.) 

The state and the church have a com- 
mon interest in addressing the needs of 
the urban poor. The impoverished classes, 
as a pool of underpaid workers and a 
source for urban unrest, cannot be com- 
pletely neglected by the state; the state 
seeks to achieve a balance between 
exploitation of the impoverished classes 
and delivery of services. In contrast, the 
Church of the Poor has a religious motiva- 
tion for alleviating the burden of poverty. 

The primary requirement for joining 
the interests of the church and state 
around poverty is the recognition of the 
potentially destructive force to the social 
order represented by the poor. The Church 
of the Poor and the state often engage in a 
common practice of constructing barriers 
around the urban poor that uphold social 
tranquillity at the expense of justice. 

In light of public opposition to a “free 
lunch”, the pastoral strategy of charity 
(like welfare programs) stresses the rein- 
tegration of the poor into the labor market 
as productive workers and citizens. An 
early brochure from St. Anthony’s assures 
potential donors that charity for the poor 
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Midicious Welfare Myths 


by Mimi Abramovitz and Fred Newdom 


“In no state in the union do food stamps and welfare benefits 


together lift a family of three out of poverty. Most AFDC families 


are worse off today than their counterparts were in the 1970s.” 


‘restrictions and severe cuts | on 1 poor ‘anh and children ata time when homeless- 
ness is cutting a wider swath among low-income families than ever before. _ - 

_ ihe Gils spearheaded by House and Senate Republicans would transform Aid to 
Paniilies with Dependent Children (AFDC) into block grants which would be sent to 
the states to administer. In California, Gov. Pete Wilson and Social Services Director 
Eloise Anderson have expressed deep hostility to any welfare benefits for poor fami- 

lies, and are already making plans to eliminate AFDC’s lifeline entitlements. - 

The House bill is even more damaging than the Senate version. It would prohibit 
states from using federal money to provide welfare benefits for babies born while a 
parent is receiving welfare. The House also frees the states from matching federal 

welfare spending, or from spending any of their own money on poor families. 

In this article, Mimi Abramovitz and Fred Newdom challenge the destructive 
myths used to. dehumanize families who receive welfare. They write: TAs a candi- 

‘date, Bill Clinton promised to ‘end welfare as we know it.” Advocates and \ women on 
‘public ; assistance would also like to change the system ‘ ‘as we know it” ‘S80 that AFDC 


— MytTn #1 — 


MyrTH: Women on welfare have large 
families. 


Fact: The typical welfare family is : 


comprised of a mother and two children, 
slightly less than the size of the average 
family in the United States. Forty-two 
percent of AFDC families have only one 
child, 30 percent have two. AFDC fami- 
lies, like other families in the United 


_States, are getting smaller. 


— MyTu #2 — 


MytTH: Welfare mothers live “high on 
the hog.” 


FAcT: The average combined state 
AFDC and food stamp benefit in 1993 was 
only 65 percent of the poverty level, or less 
than $7,600 for a family of three. In no 
state in the union do food stamps and wel- 
fare benefits together lift a family of three 
out of poverty. And most AFDC families 
are worse off today than their counterparts 
were in the 1970s: the real after-inflation 
value of the AFDC grant fell 45 percent 


‘from 1972 to 1993, 26 percent if food- 


stamps are counted. Meanwhile, during the 
1980s, the average pre-tax income of the 
richest 20 percent of all families rose 77 
percent, while that of the poorest 20 per- 
cent declined by 9 percent. 


COMMENT: Instead of helping poor 
women and children live high on the hog, 
AFDC keeps families living in poverty. 

— MyTu #3 — 

Myth: Welfare recipients are lazy and 

do not want to work. 


Fact: Of the 14 million AFDC recipi- 
ents, only 4.5 million are adults, 90 percent 
of whom are women. In nearly 60 percent 


_ of welfare homes, the youngest child is 


under six years of age; in 30 percent, the 
youngest is under age two. Many mothers 
on public assistance combine work with 
welfare, or receive AFDC benefits in the 
interim between jobs. Still others want to 
work and can’t find jobs (10 percent of all 
single mothers are unemployed) or cannot 
find jobs that pay enough. The $4.25 an 
hour minimum wage is considerably less 
than the $6.00 an hour needed to keep a 
family of three out of poverty. On average, 
employers pay women 70 cents for every 
dollar earned by men. 


COMMENT: If work was available and 
paid enough, fewer people would need 
welfare. If taking care of one’ own chil- 


could be e ° both a a decent wey net aud a means of escaping poverty. . 


dren was defined as “work,” all mothers 


would be working. 


— MYTH #4 — 


MYTH: Few women on welfare are 
white. 


Fact: Of all AFDC mothers, 39 per- 
cent are African American, 38 percent are 
white, 17 percent are Latina, 3 percent are 
Asian, 1 percent are Native American, and 
2 percent are of unknown race. 


COMMENT: The idea that AFDC is a pro- 
gram primarily for women of color is used 
to mask the fact that so many AFDC moth- 
ers are white, to divide women from each 
other and to make welfare a tool in the poli- 
tics of race. Women of color are overrepre- 
sented among those on welfare because they 
are overrepresented among the poor. 


— Mytn #5 — 
MyTH: Once on welfare, always on 
welfare. Welfare is a trap that few escape. 


Fact: More than 70 percent of women 
on welfare stay on the rolls for less than 
two years and only 8 percent stay for more 
than eight years. While many return to 


. AFDC for a period of time within five 


years due to a renewed family crisis or job 
loss, research on intergenerational welfare 
dependency has not established that daugh- 
ters of welfare mothers necessarily end up 
on welfare, too. Some do. Some do not. 


COMMENT: It is not welfare that is so 
hard to escape, it is poverty. Those who 
follow their parents onto the welfare rolls 
do so because it is very difficult for chil- 
dren of poor women to work their way out 
of poverty, especially in the current econ- 
omy of high unemployment and falling 
wages. Inadequate education and job 
skills are significant hurdles for children 
in poor families. Again, the minimum 
wage does not suffice. 


— MyTu #6 — 


MytTH: Women on welfare have kids 
for money. Eliminating AFDC will put an 
end to nonmarital births. 


Fact: On average, the states provide 
about $79 a month per additional child. 
Yet despite years of research, studies have 
found no link between AFDC grant levels 
and births outside of marriage. Indeed, 
nonmarital births are no more frequent in 
high-benefit states and states with rising 
grant levels than in states with flat or 
falling AFDC grants. 


COMMENT: Like the AFDC mother, 
the average taxpayer also receives an 
annual grant for children — the tax 
deduction for dependents. Yet no one 
claims that taxpayers have larger families 
just to reduce their taxes. Neither AFDC 
nor the tax deduction for dependents are 
rewards for having children. Rather, these 
income supplements recognize the high 
cost of raising children and their value to 
society. Moreover, pregnancies reflect 
complex human factors, not calculated 
economic decisions. 


— Mytu #7 — 


MyTu: The AFDC program is costly 
and bloated, has enlarged the deficit and 
deepened the recession. 

Fact: The federal and state govern- 
ments together spent $24.9 billion on wel- 
fare in 1992. The federal share amounted 
to 1 percent of the entire. federal budget. 
The state share equaled 3.4 percent of the 
average state budget. Ninety percent of 
the AFDC budget is spend on benefits, 10 
percent on administrative costs. 


COMMENT: The costs of AFDC can be 
compared to the roughly $300 billion in 
tax dollars received annually by the 
Department of Defense and the billions 
spent on the savings and loan bailout. 


— Mytu #8 — 


MytTH: Mandatory programs such as 
time limits and workfare are needed to get 
the welfare poor to behave properly. 


Fact: Mandatory programs do not 
work very well. Workfare has produced 
only modest, if any, increases in employ- 
ment and earnings, and mandatory pro- 


* grams do not have any greater success than 


voluntary ones. A recent study of 
California’s GAIN program found that 
workfare participants earned an average of 
$271 more per year than nonparticipants — 
while receiving $281 a year less in welfare. 
A University of Wisconsin study found 
that Learnfare (the program that docks 
$200 a month from a welfare mother’s 
check if her children miss school without 
an acceptable excuse) failed to improve the 
school attendance of welfare children, but 
did exacerbate family problems. 


COMMENT: Mandatory programs imply 
that the poor will not work, marry, plan 
their families, send their children to 
school or take them to the doctor unless 
the government makes them do so. 
Supporters of mandatory programs are 
often the same people who argue that the 
government should “get off people’s 
backs.” But, when it comes to the poor, 
they support government telling people 
what to do and how to live. 


— Mytu #9 — 


MytTu: If poor women only married, 
they would not be poor. 


FACT: Family composition does not 
cause poverty. Although two incomes are 
better than one, the poor tend to be poor 
before, during and after they tie the knot. 
The majority of the poor live in households 
with workers employed full year, full time. 


COMMENT: Marriage is not an effec- 
tive antipoverty strategy for women. 


— MytTu #10 — 


MytTu: Female-headed households are 
responsible for rising poverty rates. 


Fact: The percentage of all poor fami- 


lies that are headed by women has declined 
since 1990. Yet at the same time, the pover- 
ty rate for families has increased from 10.7 
percent in 1990 to 11.7 percent in 1992. 


COMMENT: Gender does not make peo- 
ple poor. Rather, the treatment of women 
based on gender has contributed to the 
impoverishment of women. Blaming 
women for rising poverty rates does, how- 
ever, mask its real causes. 


— Mytu #11 — 
MytTn: Those who work are not poor. 


Fact: Nearly 7 percent of the work- 
force, or 9.2 million workers, remain poor 
despite being employed. Almost 60 per- 
cent of all poor people live in families 
where someone works. Until the mid- 
1970s, the minimum wage lifted those 
who worked full-time, year-round, out of 
poverty. Today, it leaves a three-person 
family $3,862 below the poverty line. 


COMMENT: For a large segment of the 
nation, the promise of the American dream 
— that if you work you will not be poor 
— has not been kept for the last 15 years. 


— Mytu #12 — 
MytTu: The poor are freeloaders. 


FACT: Five percent of the population 
receives AFDC. Forty-seven percent of 
the population receives some kind of 
direct government benefit such as social 
security, Medicare or veterans’ benefits. 
In addition, the tax code provides numer- 
ous health, education and welfare benefits 
to the rich and middle class, and another 
‘set of subsidies to corporations. 


COMMENT: Everyone is on welfare. 


Mimi Abramovitz is a professor at Hunter 
School of Social Work and author of Regulating 
the Lives of Women. Fred Newdom is a consul- 
tant to community-based organizations. This 
fact sheet was prepared for the Bertha Capen 
Reynolds Society, a national organization of 
progressive human service workers. 
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The Moral Power of the Poor 


from page four 
“will relieve them of the feeling that they 


are forsaken, and help to restore them to — 


useful citizenry.” By highlighting the 
individualistic and transitional character 
of poverty, charity often veils the institu- 
tional nature of social and economic struc- 
tures that keep the poor oppressed. 

The church cooperates with the state 
because it is provided with a space to per- 
form its evangelical mission to the poor. 
The state cooperates with the church 
because it refuses to fully accept its politi- 
cal and economic responsibilities to the 
poor. The state delegitimizes the political, 
and economic rights of the poor in partially 
delegating its responsibilities to the church. 

Increasingly, the state is making the case 
that poverty is a condition of the soul and 


_ not the body. In handing over its duty for 


addressing poverty to the church, the state 
reinforces the popular perception that 
poverty is an individual rather than a collec- 
tive affliction. Poverty is thus transformed 
into a private rather than a public concern. 

At the same time, the state maintains its 
sole prerogative to violence because it cyn- 
ically recognizes that the church is never 
fully capable of addressing poverty. In 
effect, the state progressively sheds its duty 
to address the needs and rights of the poor 
through the privatization of compassion 
while it strengthens its capacity to insure 
their social isolation in urban ghettos. 

To the extent that churches cooperate 
with this political strategy, they under- 
mine the religious notion of the common 
good and contribute to the alienation of 
the poor. Consequently, according to 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
the poor are “criminalized” as a social 
group. They are forced into containment 
zones in blighted downtowns across the 
country. In this way, charity and repres- 
sion have become effective tools for the 
pacification of the urban poor. 

The greatest danger to the existing 
social order is a consciousness among the 
impoverished classes of their moral 
agency and power to create social change. 
Ideological structures that serve to mask 
and so maintain social division — i.e., the 
widely reported helplessness of the poor 
— are a more potent force than police and 
military power. The Los Angeles uprising 
demonstrated that political upheaval is 
detrimental to the legitimacy of the state 
because raw force had to be used to con- 
tain the underclass, thereby simultaneous- 
ly demonstrating the reality of social divi- 
sion and the class partiality of the state. 

Only when mechanisms of social con- 
trol are invisible is their operation protect- 
ed from the threat of change. 

Political upheaval is also harmful for 
the smooth operation of a welfare bureau- 
cracy which thrives on anonymity and sta- 


sis. The DSS administrator I spoke with 


stated that his greatest fear is having reli- 
gious leaders, like Rev. Cecil Williams, 
“call out a thousand people and the 
media” to protest welfare cutbacks. 

The tensions between the Church of 
the Poor and the state that arise from dif- 
ferent methods of addressing poverty are 
muted by the pastoral strategy of charity. 
Compassion and repression are two sides 
of a coin dropped into the hand of a 
homeless person. The Church of the Poor 
is able to confront the state to the extent 
that it keeps a pastoral strategy that 
emphasizes solidarity with the poor in 
balance with a pastoral strategy that 
emphasizes charity. 

Such a balance is difficult to achieve 
since the Church of the Poor is divided by 
three conflicting pastoral strategies: chari- 
ty, community development and solidari- 
ty. These strategies can be differentiated, 
first, by shifts in political relations 
between the Church of the Poor and the 
state and, second, by the importance given 


in recent years to a fundamental ethical 
principle: the moral agency of the poor. 

Internal Tensions Within the 
Church of the Poor 


The pastoral strategies utilized by the 
Church of the Poor are mutually penetrat- 
ing and overlapping — especially in the 
case of Glide Church and St. Boniface 
Church, where multi-faceted religiously- 
based operations penetrate the larger 
social sphere of the Tenderloin, including 
its inhabitants and transient populations. 

It is possible to identify three main cur- 
rents within the Church of the Poor in the 
Tenderloin, and their points of tension. 

First, the Pastoral Strategy of Charity 


developed in the period, circa 1952-70, 
under the direction of the Franciscan 
Friars at St. Anthony’s Foundation and 
Glide Church. This period witnessed a 
modern institutionalization of the religious 
legacy of compassion and care for the 
needy. Large-scale social services — 
including free dining rooms, medical clin- 
ics and thrift stores — were instituted. 
Second, the Pastoral Strategy of 
Community Development developed in 
the period, circa 1970-90, under the direc- 
tion of a loose alliance of religious leaders 
that included Franciscan Friars and S.F. 
Network Ministries. The main emphasis 
was the rehabilitation and construction of 
low-income housing following a change in 
zoning laws that blocked downtown 
expansion. In this period, an alliance 
between religious organizations and non- 


profit agencies was formed as a hedge _ 


against the displacement of poor residents. 
Third, the Pastoral Strategy of 
Solidarity was developed in the period, 
circa 1993-1996, under the direction of a 
tightly-knit coalition of religious leaders 
in Religious Witness with Homeless 
People. These clergy and lay leaders were 
greatly influenced by the work of radical 
homeless activists engaging in housing 
take-overs, as well as by the legacy of the 
civil-rights, anti-war and farmworkers 
movements. A strategic shift among reli- 
gious leaders led the Church of the Poor 
along a path of direct nonviolent con- 
frontation with political authorities. 
These eras are largely differentiated by 
changing political relations between the 
Church of the Poor and the state (which, 
in great measure, represents the interests 
of the corporate business community and 
the privileged classes). The church formu- 
lated its response to the poor, not only in 
relation to Biblical and theological man- 
dates, but also in relation to its analysis of 


the roots of poverty, the interests of the 
state and the role of the privileged classes. 


The Period of Charity 


The pastoral strategy of charity was 
conceived as a buffer against hard times. 
It emerged during an era of economic 
prosperity in which the church perceived 
poverty in individualistic terms as a social 
aberration and public disgrace. The 
church formed a partnership with the state 
to eradicate poverty as a social evil. The 
privileged classes were viewed as a 
resource for a modest redistribution of 
wealth. The interests of the state and the 
corporate business community were near- 
ly identical with those of the church; the 
common concern was an integration of 
the poor in the workforce. 


The Period of Community 
Development 


The pastoral strategy of community 
development was conceived as a bulwark 
to protect the poor against a hostile 
power. This period emerged when the ear- 
lier partnership of church and state 
became strained when corporate business 
interests threatened to demolish low- 
income housing and displace the poor as 
part of downtown economic expansion. 
But the interests of the state were not yet 
perceived by the church to be wholly 
identified with those of the corporate 
business community. The church and the 
state eventually forged an uneasy truce 
that allowed for the development of non- 
profit low-income housing corporations as 
the basis for community development. 


The Period of Solidarity 


The pastoral strategy of solidarity was 
conceived as a banner proclaiming the 
militancy of the poor in the struggle for 
social justice. It emerged during an era of 
economic decline and greater social divi- 
sion between the privileged and the poor; 
the church perceived poverty in terms of 
an assault on the poor by a state which 
was operating on behalf of corporate busi- 
ness interests and the privileged classes. 
The permanence of an underclass and 
social division between the privileged and 
the poor assumed the proportion of irre- 
versible social facts. The church viewed 
the interests of the state, the corporate 
business community and the privileged 
classes as nearly identical. 

The central. issue in all three pastoral 
strategies is how. they address the needs 
and rights of the poor. Only in the case of 
the pastoral strategy of solidarity are the 
poor given a central role as participants 
and leaders. In the other two strategies, 
policies. and programs are largely devel- 
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oped without the participation of the poor 
in the decision-making process. The poor 
are viewed as passive recipients of com- 
passion and care as the Church of the 
Poor erects structures like dining rooms 
and apartment buildings. 

The poor are seen as active agents in 
social change when the Church of the 


Poor provides training and opportunities 


for them to speak and act on their own 
behalf. Differences between these pastoral 
strategies can then be understood as a ten- 
sion between the suppression and emer- 
gence of the moral agency of the poor. 
The moral agency of the poor is defined 
as communal activity that promotes their 
immediate survival and social justice. 

The pastoral strategy of solidarity 
intends to appeal to the consciousness of 
the privileged classes through a reshaping 
of their perceptions of the poor. This task 
begins and ends with an understanding of 
the poor as agents of their own destiny. 
The pastoral strategies of charity and 
community development suffer in a con- 
text of political confrontation because 
they reinforce an image of dependency, 
rather than militancy, among the poor. 

Perhaps the Franciscan Friars at St. 
Boniface most clearly embody the distinc- 
tions and tensions between these eras and 
pastoral strategies. Kelly Cullen, director 
of Tenderloin Neighborhood Development 
Corporation, offers his assessment of the 
period of charity presided over by Father 
Alfred Boedekker: 

“He was much more of the charity 
model, clearly, and looking at the problems 
of the poor and how he could help the 
poor. Alfred did not get involved in poli- 
tics. He shied away from politics though he 
had the powerful and the wealthy involved 
in helping him at St. Anthony’s.” 

Cullen’s associate at St. Boniface, 
Father Louis Vitale, is active in Religious 
Witness with Homeless People to protest 
the criminalization of the poor. Father 
Vitale argues that the poor in the 
Tenderloin help each other to survive 
against tremendous odds and deplorable 
conditions. He compares residents to Nazi 
concentration inmates who are “captive or 
living in very oppressed circumstances. 
[You see] the power of the people in 
sticking together and building their own 
reinforcement system.” 

These three Franciscans, while work- 
ing in a spirit of cooperation, embody 
three separate pastoral strategies that exist 
among the Church of the Poor. 

Although all three pastoral strategies 
exist in a mutually dependent relationship, 
the primary tension within the Church of 
the Poor is tension between the urge to 
govern the poor as a subjugated and alien- 
ated social group and a commitment to 
bring about their full and equal participa- 
tion in society. 

In the first scenario, the church acts as 
a subaltern of the state;-while in the sec- 
ond, the church acts as a channel by 
which the poor express their interests to 
other social groups. The decisive factor is 
the importance given to the participation 


of the poor as moral agents. 


The development of the Church of the 
Poor, ultimately, corresponds to the devel- 
opment of the poor themselves as a histor- 
ical force for social change and justice. 
While church/state relations play a signifi- 
cant role, the power of the poor is the 
determining force for the pastoral strate- 
gies employed by the Church of the Poor. 

The function of the church at the 
“faultline” of the privileged and impover- 
ished classes is not to contain social con- 
flict but to confront the forces that create 
social division. The Church of the Poor is 
ineffective in mediating the rights and 
needs of the poor because it is divided 
between the task of governing the under- 
classs as an agent of the state and the task 
of supporting the emergence of the poor 
as moral agents. 
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King’s Undying yream of Justice 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


s we celebrated the birthday of the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., this January, House and Senate Republicans 


prepared to slash AFDC grants to poor families, the 
California legislature plotted to reduce General Assistance 
grants, and Gov. Pete Wilson announced plans to convene an 
emergency meeting of the legislature to further cut AFDC and 
grants to blind and disabled persons. 

“What is wrong with this picture? Why are we unable to see 
that it is hypocritical and wrong to stage self-congratulatory cel- 
ebrations of King’s birthday in the midst of a vicious national 
backlash against the poor people he died trying to help liberate? 
In San Francisco, the Martin Luther King birthday celebrations 
were held in the tragic shadow of the memorial services that had 
just been held to commemorate a record number of homeless 
deaths on the streets of San Francisco. 

How would King have wanted us to celebrate his life? The 
answer can be found by asking what he himself was doing in the 
days before his death. He was assassinated on April 4, 1968, 
while marching in the streets of Memphis in solidarity with 
striking sanitation workers. He was shot down while he was in 
the midst of planning the Poor People’s Campaign, which was 
to have been a nonviolent insurrection of poor people. 

If we truly want to honor the life of King, we: should pray for 
justice with his fervor, act with his passion and live with his 
uncompromising dedication to tearing down the walls of injustice. 

For King was a visionary of justice and a nonviolent revolu- 
tionary who relentlessly battled racism, war and poverty. He 
was not a plaster saint and should not be remembered as such. 
He was a nonviolent rebel, a courageous and militant resister 
who stirred the souls and consciences of this nation as no one 
else has. He was the living embodiment of what Mohandas 
Gandhi called “soul force” -- that force of the spirit that Gandhi 
said could defy the whole might of an unjust empire. 

And that is what King was doing when his last day dawned -- 
preparing to defy the whole might of an unjust empire that mer- 
cilessly oppressed its poor citizens, then and now. He was 
preparing to launch his last and greatest dream, a nonviolent 
iPoor People’s Campaign to win housing for all, full employ- 
ment and a decent income for those unable to work. 

King envisioned a multi-racial coalition of poor people in a 
massive campaign of civil disobedience aimed at winning an 
Economic Bill of Rights for the Disadvantaged. This 
Economic Bill of Rights sought to have economic rights estab- 
lished as human rights, in the same way that civil rights and the 
rights to freedom of speech and assembly are recognized. 


A divinely inspired troublemaker 


King was a divinely inspired Christian troublemaker. When 
waging a nonviolent confrontation, he worked first to expose the 
injustice to the light of day, then mobilized people to protest for 
their rights and, finally, created a full-fledged moral crisis about 
the issue that could not be ignored. 

That was his audacious strategy when working to overcome 
the injustice of poverty. It is breathtaking today to read King’s 
sermon/essay ““Nonviolence and Social Change” which appears 
in the posthumously published collection The Trumpet of 
Conscience. Who among us today has this holy outrage over 
injustice that King had? Who among us would forge such a bold 
and reckless attack on the forces that perpetuate poverty? Do 
any of us still know how to dream such daring dreams? 

King intended to create a national crisis around the evil of 
poverty just as he had earlier created a moral crisis around the 
twin realities of apartheid in the segregated South and racism in 
the North. His words were visionary and uncompromising: 

“The dispossessed of this nation -- the poor, both white and 
Black -- live in a cruelly unjust society. They must organize a 
revolution against that injustice, not against the lives of their fel- 
low citizens, but against the structures through which the society 
is refusing to lift the load of poverty.” 

The Southern Christian Leadership Conference began train- 
ing poor people in the methods of nonviolent resistance, and 
mobilizing their allies in the churches, unions and colleges. As 
the time drew near for the Poor People’s Campaign to be 
launched in the summer of 1968, the stakes were sky high. 

King had announced his intention to lead a nonviolent upris- 
ing that would engage in civil disobedience on a scale that 
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would disrupt and even paralyze the functioning of Washington, 
D.C., and other cities. The Poor People’s Campaign would: 

@ Bring a “Poor People’s Army” to camp out in the shadow 
of the White House to expose the scope of poverty in America; 

@ Organize waves of protesters who would cause “major 
massive dislocations” at government buildings and installations; 

@ Mobilize the unemployed to nonviolently blockade the 
Department of Labor;. 

@ Organize those without health care to sit in at hospitals 
and refuse to leave until they received medical treatment; and 

@ Mount economic boycotts and nonviolent shut- downs of 
factories which refused to hire the poor. = 

But it was not to be. King was murdered before the Poor 
People’s Campaign had a chance to get off the ground. Long a 
prophet, King now became a martyr as well. 

The bright torch of resistance that he had held so high had 
fallen. His last dream of a poor people’s movement was never 
fully realized. King had predicted that the Poor People’s 
Campaign would be a turning point in American history, a 
chance for the nation to redeem itself from its legacy of poverty 
and exploitation. Instead, the dreamer fell and the dream died. 

On February 4, 1968, exactly two months before his death, 
King summed up his life and legacy in these words to his con- 
gregation at Ebenezer Baptist Church: 

“Every now and then I think about my own death. . . . Every 
now and then I ask myself, ‘What is it that I would want said?’ 
I'd like somebody to mention that day that Martin Luther King, 
Jr., tried to give his life serving others. I want you to be able to 
say that day that I did try to feed the hungry. I want you to be 
able to say that day that I did try in my life to clothe those who 
were naked. . . .I want you to say that I tried to Jove and serve 
humanity. Yes, if you want to say that I was a drum major, say 
that I was a drum major for justice.” 

Those words indict our nation at this moment when it has 
turned away from the poor, and, with a heart of stone, has 
refused to feed the hungry. In an era of worsening poverty and 
the growing persecution of homeless people, the way to celebrate 
the life and spirit of Martin Luther King, Jr., is to forget the 
phony speeches and banquets, and carry out the kinds of prophet- 
ic nonviolent actions that landed King in jail over and over again. 

For those who share King’s dream, the task ahead is to dream 
up nonviolent actions that can create housing, jobs and justice 
for the millions of poor and homeless Americans who were left 
out of the official celebrations this year. 
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by Doug Howerton 
6 ° [ive my country. Now I 
live in a homeless well, 
deep and dank, shoved 
away from the very society I once pro- 
tected with my life. World War II, the 
big one, was the War of Wars. Then 
came scrimmages, police actions and 
mercenary wars, all fought for My 
Country ‘Tis of Thee. Now I want lib- 
erty not handouts, not hand-me-downs, 
not homelessness.” 


These words are written on walls 
throughout the USA -- in bathrooms, 
subterranean areas, bus stops, match 
books, and also etched in hearts. Veterans 
comprise a coast-to- coast homeless army 


the propaganda of United Fruit, Coca 


Cola and Camel, to name a few. They 
saw so much pain and suffering and 
terror that many came home with Post 
Traumatic Stress Disorder. Still others 
became victims of Agent Orange. 

The American thrill was gone! 
Loneliness led many to substance 
abuse and homelessness, others to men- 
tal institutions. Many worked it out and 
led productive lives, yet they will 
always have those memories. 

Homeless vets fit right into the gen- 


SereresaE es teat yee 


eral homeless population. If you don’t 
ask, you can’t tell them apart. Homeless 
people, in fact, are survivalists, so the 
military style becomes a part of their 
street art. Most vets tell gory stories yet 


(and also an end to the war for survival 
on the streets of America.) 

Many eat cheap at the Border, others 
feast at “Mickey D’s”. The majority on 
the streets dumpster dive and run. They 
don’t own cellular phones, faxes, beep- 
ers, power books, or PCs. They don’t 
surf the Net, aren’t On Line, don’t have 
a Web site and can’t approach the infor- 
mation highway. 

Vets on the street are there to remind 
us that the USA can do better than eat its 
young while strapping those in the mid- 
dle with a debt high as Mt. Olympus. 

Homeless vets served in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marines and Special 
Forces. They fought and did their job 
proudly. Let’s look this problem of 
homelessness in the eye and collective- 
ly find answers to bring poverty, war 
and injustice to a staggering halt — lest 
we find millions more cramming the 
streets of America. The human race 
is in jeopardy. 


on the streets of America. Living rag-tag 
i lives under freeways, in cardboard boxes, 
| abandoned cars. Living rough in the 


The humane 
aspect oF 


they can echo glory tales as well. And 
many say nothing. These individualists 


grin and bear their pain, which leads to civilization 
| parks and streets of the greatest country mood-swing existences, hangs in the 
ee ; ee Those that do socialize tell of balance. 
Hundreds of thousands live on life’s botched homecomings, especially those ee 
jagged edge after serving the finest mil- g 


who fought in Vietnam! They were 
called murderers, baby killers, rapists. 
Some committed suicide; others went 
to school to try to help a system they 
knew was in need; still others picked 


Howerton’s 
anthology 
Voices Of The 
Homeless can 
be purchased at 


itary machine in the whole damn 
world. Why?!! Homeless vets, women 
and men alike, dot our urban and sub- 
i urban neighborhoods. Fingered as sub- 
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stance abusers and mental losers, these up guns and ammo and continued to Cody’s in 

are the sons and daughters of America. fioht the war this tine at henie: Berkel ey 
a Moe. Be The medical community nurtured He ; me 
Corn Flakes, mom’s apple pie. They some, and studied most. Social workers ee nae 


drove Fords, Chevys, Dodges. They 
_like football, baseball, hot dawgs, burg- 
‘ ers with fries and rock and roll. What 
went wrong with their vision of the 
qi American Dream? Some, perhaps most, 
just got fed up with hypocrisy and 
he delusions of grandeur. 
; Uncle Sam pointed and said, “I 
: Want You,” and they, by God, went to 
ee ee a foreign land to put the American 
stamp of approval on it via force and 


found work for others, that is, for those 
who could stomach crowds and the 
work-a-day world’s attitude. So much 
to learn about war and the warrior, and 
not enough time to gather the hard facts. 

So what you see gathering soda cans 
or pushing carts full of belongings is 
your conscience. This extension of you 
is trapped in yesterday now. They want 


Lots of Vietnam Veterans are living 
their just due and an end to wars abroad 


on the streets these days. 


Eviction Defense Center in Oakland 


| from page one ate their situation. If papers need to be 

repairs, or have any contact with the land- — fijed, the lawyer will assist the client. 

lord, do it in writing, and keep a copy.” Eventually the EDC wants to do week- 

| Simpich echoed that. “Get good pho- ly workshops dealing with evictions, neg- 

| _ tos, good videos. Document it.” ligence and other tenant-landlord busi- 
“We can definitely make a big impact in ness, as well as basic tenant rights. 

terms of the ratio of people winning their “Tenants have an incredible amount of 

cases,” said EDC attorney Phil Rapier. power,” commented EDC associate attor- 
Simpich agreed. “Eviction should be a ney Phil Rapier. “They have to work to 

dirty word. The shit =e on because take that ee into ous own aes 
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“Tenants have an incredible amount of power. They 
have to work to take that power into their own hands. fe 


nobody is Saas I think the first role 
this group can play is to generate enough 
cases so that the courts have to straighten 
up and fly right. If you have all the ten- 
ants of Oakland filing jury trial demands, 
look out. All of a sudden you are going to 
get better treatment. They are going to be 
more interested in trying to resolve the 
matter. Otherwise, their system will come 
to a grinding halt.” 


Drop-in center and workshops 


The EDC has two goals, Shah said. 
One is to offer “individual, hands-on legal 
services” on a one-to-one basis. The sec- 
ond is to do broader community educa- 
tion, to raise housing standards and to 
address community housing needs. 

The individual services will. be fur- 
nished for a basic rate of $25 per brief or 
paper. Most eviction cases require two 
papers to be filed: an “answer” to the 
landlord’s suit and a jury trial demand. 
Clients coming to the drop-in center will 
meet with a staff attorney who will evalu- 


Tenants have rights on paper, but they 
aren’t really being exercised. If they were, 
it could make quite a difference.” 

The EDC was started as a project of 
Collective Legal Services of Oakland, a 
nonprofit community law office that pro- 
vides innovative legal assistance to low- 
income people. Hina Shah is managing 
attorney for the EDC, and there are six 
associate attorneys: Phil Rapier, Tesfaye 
Tsadik, David Shagam, Ira Jacobowitz, 
John Murcko and Bill Simpich. Katya 
Komisaruk and Cindy Chandler of 
Collective Legal Services also played key 
roles in getting the new project off the 
ground. EDC is reaching out to other 
attorneys and community activists. 


the streets as they used to be. 
Maybe it’s because: 
A) There are just too many hemsless 
people now, they are a constant reminder | | 
of the disintegration of American society, | | 
the threat of impending chaos, the | | 
“break-down” of the economic order, etc. | 
B) John Q. Citizen is “fed up” with | 
free-loaders and bums cluttering up the | 
streets. They could look magnanimously | 
upon such people when there were fewer | 
of them, perhaps, but once it gets to be | 
hordes, even your average booshwah lib- | 
eral gets scared -- a growing and perma- | 
nently indigent Underclass, a class of | 
Untouchables -- Oh my God, soon it’ll | 
be like India!! These scary thoughts | | 
make the “respectables” less tolerant, 
less patient with your street crazies. . . . 
Think positive, Duncan!! 


‘Editor’ Ss Note: Underground car- 

| toonist R. Crumb wrote this piercing- 
| ly insightful dissection of Berkeley’s 

| “liberal” backlash against street peo- 
| ple in this letter to B.N. Duncan. 

| Crumb had contributed a fine 

| drawing of Berkeley street people to 

_ the Telegraph Avenue Street Calendar 
| for 1996, which can still be purchased 
| at Cody’s, Moe’s and Shakespeare’s. 
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Duncan: 

Thanks a lot for the Calendar. Great 
pictures, as usual. . . Too bad they’re not 
selling as well as formerly. Maybe the 

_Booshwazee doesn’t think street people 
are “cool” anymore. . 

I get the impression from your letter 

_ and a lot of the comments of other street 

characters in the Calendar that the “nor- 

mal” 9-to-Sers and students are not as 

| accepting or tolerant of the “riff-raff’ on 


--R. Crumb, Sauve, France Jan. 5, 1996 


